and such principals, with here and there a girding, where-
unto they fasten their splints, or raddles, and then cast it
all over with thick clay to keep out the wind, which other-
wise would annoy them. . . .
As every countrey house is thus apparelled on the out-
side, so it is inwardly divided into sundry rooms above
and beneath; and where plenty of wood is, they cover
them with tiles, otherwise with straw, sedge or reed,
except some quarry of slate be near hand, from whence
they have for their money so much as may suffice them.
The clay wherewith our houses are impannelled is either
white, red or blue. . . .
Within their doors also, such as are of ability do oft
make their floors and parget of fine abalaster burned,
which they call plaster of Paris. ... In plastering ... we
used to lay first a line or two of white mortar, tempered
with hair upon laths, which are nailed one by another
. . . and finally cover all with the aforesaid plaster. . . .
The walls of our houses on the inner sides in like sort be
either hanged with tapestry, arras work, or painted cloths,
wherein either divers histories, or herbs, beasts, knots
and such like are stained, or else they are ceiled with oak
of our own, or wainscot brought hither out of the East
countries.
... As for stoves, we have not hitherto used them
greatly, yet do they now begin to be made in divers
houses of the gentry and wealthy citizens, who build
them not to work and feed in, as in Germany and else-
where, but now and then to sweat in, as occasion and
need shall require it. ...
Horn in windows is now quite laid down in every place,
so our lattices are also grown into less use* because glass
is come to be so plentiful, and within a very little so good
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